Kiss  off  to  the  1970*s 


by  Don  Breen 

As  the  1970’s  are  quickly  coming  to  an  end; 
there  has  been  many  interesting  developments 
and  things  happened  throughout  the  world. 

Conestoga  College  had  memorable  moments 
over  the  past  ten  years.  It’s  impossible  in  one 
paper  to  list  who  was  at  each  pub.  what  the 
DSA/COR  was  doing,  and  if  the  Condors  were 
on  top  or  on  the  bottom. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  some  of  .the  major  events 
which  took  place  here. 

1970 


Over  the  past  years  many  newspapers  have 
tried  to  appear  on  campus,  made  a brief  ap- 
pearance. had  their  editors  appear  before  the 
student  council,  and  eventually  die.  1970  was  no 
different,  the  student  council  Council  of  Repre- 
sentatives, (COR)  was  fighting  against  the 
Journalism  department  of  the  college.  Ap- 
parently the  Journalism  department  was  put- 
ting out  their  own  newspaper  called  Inn- 
terobang  and  passing  it  out  around  the  college. 
Neither  student  council  nor  Spoke  liked  this,  biit 
the  journalists  claimed  what  they  submitted  to 
Spoke  was  uncensored. 

Stealing  was  taking  place  heavily,  and  the 
COR  had  to  increase  the  night-time  guards  to 
five.  Meanwhile  scandals  such  as  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ann  Redwocd,  head  librarian,  and  .M 
Rimmer,  chairman  of  the  library  committee 
was  going  on. 

The  winter  carnival  of  1970  was  claimed  as 
the  best  one  the  college  had.  Chuck  Berry 
played  at  their  special  pub  evening. 

As  the  year  went  on  many  problems  continue 
with  Spoke,  and  the  student  council  was  not  sa- 
tisfied with  their  uncensored  paper.  There  was 
also  garbage  all  over  the  student  lounge  t simi- 
lar to  1979). 

1971 

Up  until  now  pubs  were  held  at  the  Bridgeport 
Casino  but  in  Oct.  of  71  the  college  had  its  licen- 
se suspended  because  the  college  violated  laws 
under  the  licensing  act.  Before  they  broke  the 
law  the  charge  of  getting  into  the  pub  was  75 
cents. 

In  an  article  “Who  Cares”  one  of  the  major 
issues  in  the  school  was  if  anyone  cared  if  the 
cafeteria  had  a toaster.  Believe  it  or  not  many 
people  wanted  a toaster  and  responded  to  this 
question. 

Debate  was  taking  place:  if  the  jukebox 
should  be  removed  or  not  from  the  student  loun- 
ge. 

Students  wanted  to  participate  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  how  they  were  doing,  in  “Student  par- 
ticipation in  faculty  evaluation:  the  student  po- 
sition” (Dec.  71). 

This  was  the  first  year  pubs  were  held  on 
campus  after  getting  their  license  back. 

1972 

In  1972  one  of  the  biggest  high-lites  of  the  year 
was  crowning  of  the  Sno-Queen. 

As  early  as  this  year,  there  was  talk  about 
having  a type  of  Sports  Complex.  It  would  be  a 
large  bubble  over  the  badminton  courts,  and 
people  would  also  be  able  to  do  various  sports  in 
it. 

Fighting  was  going  on  in  the  school  between 
the  journalism  department  and  the  photography 
students.  At  the  time  both  occupied  the  fourth 
level,  but  the  area,  especially  the  darkroom, 
was  too  small  for  all  the  students.  Journalists 
eventually  left;  to  be  located  in  the  portables. 

' See  the  last  roundup  on  page  2. 
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1973 

The  college  faced  a 
$200,000  deficit  due  to  not 
enough  students.  Dean  Alex 
Brown  was  optimistic  the 
deficit  could  be  overcome. 
With  the  deficit.  16  instruc- 
tors were  dismissed. 

The  Council  of  Represen- 
tatives (COR)  had  its  name 
changed  to  be  incorporated 
as  the  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation, (DSA).  A few 
months  later,  DSA  Presi- 
dent Tony  Cook  was  asked  to 
resign  from  his  position.  On 
the  resignation  list  was 
Spoke  — the  students  of  the 
college  did  not  like  Spoke 
and  wanted  a stop  to  it,  but 
it  managed  to  continue. 


1973  DSA  pres  resigns 

The  faculty  of  the  college 
did  not  like  the  way  Presi- 
dent James  Church  and  the 
administration  staff  was 
running  the  college  and 
faced  a possible  complete 
investigation  by  the  Ontario 
government. 

1974 

Conestoga  College  this 
year  was  VvWe  . 

college  and  university 
across  North  America  by  re- 
vealing the  bare  facts.  . . 
streaking.  The  moon  was 
showing  often. 

President  James  Church, 
resigned  from  his  position 
as  president  of  the  college, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Ken 
Hunter. 

When  his  grades  were  get- 
ting low,  DSA  president 
Geoff  Hebbert  resigned  his 
position. 

The  sports  complex  was 
approved,  and  underway  at 
last.  ' 

1975 

The  Doon  pubs  were  can- 
celled out  by  the  Ontario 
liquor  licensing  act  again. 
Also  the  afternoon  pubs 
were  no  longer  to  be. 

The  Winter  Carnival  just 
managed  to  sneak  in  under 
the  pub  cancellation  to  have 
a snow  pub,  snow  queen,  a 
fishing  derby  and  other 
events. 

Sue  McLellan  was  one  of 
the  fairly  new  faces  around 
the  athletic  department, 
plus  writing  for  Spoke. 

The  student  directory  was 
something  new  for  the  col- 
lege. 

CKER  the  voice  of  Cones- 
toga. made  its  official  pre- 
mier. 

Gavin  the  Condor,  the  ath- 
letic mascot  was  becoming 
less  popular  around  the 
school  and  slowly  dying  out. 

1976 

Dr.  Harry  Parrott,  minis- 
ter of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties announced  to  the  col- 
lege no  funds  were  available 
to  support  the  athletic  facili- . 
ties  for  at  least  two  years. 

After  the  resignation  of 
activities  chairman  Jamie 
Cardwell,  Rob  Cressman 
came  along  to  full-fill  her 
shoes. 


The  Doon  campus  re- 
ceived a face  lift  to  beautify 
its  campus. 

Joyce  Stormont,  the 
school  health  nurse  was  urg- 
ing students  to  get  their 
swine-flu  shot. 

1977 

A massive  community 
wide  fund  raising  drive  was 
underway  for  the  new  sports 
complex.  The  college  also 
revealed  a model  of  the  new 
complex. 

Elarly  Childhood  program 
was  being  promoted  as  one 
•of  the  most  thriving  pro- 
grams at  the  college. 

The  biggest  event  of  this 
year  was  the  college  cele- 
brating its  Tencennial  with 
events  taking  place. 

1978 

Conestoga  became  On- 
tario volleyball  champions. 

Sergeant  Fred  Cook,  head 
of  s^urity  at  the  college  re- 
tired. 

The  parking  situation  be- 
came a serious  matter  for 
students  wdien  many  of  them 
had  a hard  time  finding 
places  to  park. 

The  sports  complex  was 
underway,  when  Ken  Hunter 
made  the  first  dig  in  Oct- 


After  many  problems  with 
the  paper  Randy  Hardisty, 
Spoke  editor  resigned. 

Dean  Goddard  left  Doon 
campus  to  take  over  the 
Stratford  campus. 

The  college  received  a 
new  crest  an  armorial  bear- 
ings. 

1979 

The  support  staff  of  the 
college  went  on  strike. 

It  was  announced  there 
might  be  a chance  Dial-A- 
Bus  would  be  no  longer  com- 
ing to  the  college. 

Conestoga  was  proud  to 
have  Willie  Ferguson,  a stu- 
dent, elected  to  Kitchener 
council.  He  was  the  youn- 
gest person  to  sit  on 
Kitchener  council. 

1979  soccer  Condors 
are  No.  1 

Spoke  Editor  Mike  Brown, 
resigned  from  the  paper, 
only  to  have  new  editor 
Mark  King  step  down  from 
the  position  as  well  later  in 
the  year,  to  be  succeeded  by 
present  Spoke  editor  Rob 
Chester. 

Enrollment  at  the  college 
increased.  Also  the  coun- 
selling services  increased 
with  the  hiring  of  Joan  Ma- 
gazine and  Ann  Peters,  as 
councillors. 

The  soccer  condors  be- 
came number  one  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  college  axed  its  li- 
brarian Hala  Pierkarski. 

1980 

The  story  of  Conestoga 
’ throu^  the  80's  is  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  we  all  know  one 
thing  for  sure  — there  will 
be  good  times  as  well  as  bad 
moments,  plus  successful 
ones,  as  there  were  in  the 
1970’s. 
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Our  view 


Bah!  Humbug!  It’s  Christmas  time  again. 
That  time  of  the  year  when  people  stop  kill- 
ing each  other,  you  know,  all  that  stuff  about 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all.  Bah, 
Humbug  is  all  I have  to  say  to  that. 

I can  hardly  wait,  all  those  little  creeps 
running  around  squealing  in  delight  over 
this  or  that  gift  discovered  under  the  tree. 
The  tree,  now  that's  a whole  new  can  of 
worms.  Imagine  one  of  those  miserable 
wretched  looking  trees  in  your  home  and 
decorating  it  with  all  that  junk.  Stars  and 
lights  and  shiny  things  that  twinkle  when  the 
light  hits  them.  How  disgusting. 

Another  thing,  the  food,  all  that  food, 
every  one  stuffing  themselves  with  rich  fat- 
tening food,  turkey,  gravy,  yorkshire  pud- 
ding, cranberry  sauce,  oh  I can't  stand  it. 

Visiting  friends  this  year,  ha  friends,  who 
needs  them.  Sharing  the  so  called  good 
times,  what  good  times,  eating  drinking 
carousing  bah!  humbug!  who  needs  it. 

Why  is  it  every  year  all  the  people  think 
they  are  having  fun.  Poor  deluded  fools.  Lit- 
tle do  they  know  what  they  are  doing.  Enjoy- 
ing life,  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ  see- 
ing family  and  friends  one  more  time.  What 
a waste  of  time,  having  fun.  Wait  a minute 
having  fun,  eating,  drinking,  family  and 
friends.  I may  just  be  missing  something, 
who  knows  maybe  even  I could... 


The  Spoke  staff  would  like  to  wish  all  its 
readers  the  best  of  the  holiday  season,  and 
the  new  year. 
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Confidence  is  the  keynote 
for  success  in  the  job  inter- 
view, according  to  Marilyn 
Trachy,  Personnel  Manager 
for  Sarah  Coventry  Canada 
Limited.  Ms.  Trachy  recent- 
ly conducted  a workshop  on 
the  subject  of  interviews  in 
Career  Planning  and  Place- 
ment. Portable  14.  College 
Administration. 

In  Ms.  Trachy'sview.  ‘'An 
interviewer,  should  first 
help  you  relax  as  you  are  li- 
kely to  be  a little  nervous, 
and  then  go  about  the  job  of 
finding  out  everything  about 
you.  Ideally  the  person 
being  interviewed  should 
carry  the  ball  and  do  most  of 
the  talking." 

Ms.  Trachy  said,  "you 
must  impress  upon  inter- 
viewers that  you  can  do 
what  is  required,  without 
overdoing  it  or  allowing 
yourself  to  be  diverted  from 
discussion  of  your  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  You 
have  to  feel  you  are  the  best 
person  for  the  job  and  that 
yoii  are  goin  to  get  it." 

"Some  recruiters  will  at- 
tempt to  make  your  inter- 
view some^at  of  an  ordeal 
by  rapidly  firing  questions 
at  you  or  questioning  your 
approach  to  hypothetical  si- 
tuations. Your  preparation 
will  help  you  to  come  across 
with  .confidence,’’  Ms. 
Trachy  said. 

She  outlined  some  typical 
questions  to  expect. 

• Why  do  you  want  to  work 
for  our  company? 

• What  duties  do  you  like 
best  (or  like  least)  at  your 
present  job? 

• Why  are  you  changing 
jobs? 

• Why  did  you  choose  your 
field  of  study? 

• What  starting  salary  do 
you  expect? 

• What  sort  of  progress  do 
you  see  for  yourself  in  this 
company? 

• Do  you  think  you  would 


enjoy  working  for  our  or- 
ganization? 

• In  your  own  words,  tell 
me  about  yourself? 

Answers  to  questions-of 
this  nature  will  reveal  the 
care  taken  in  preparing  for 
your  interview  and  give  an 
indication  of  your  per- 
sonality. A skillful  inter- 
viewer will  also  determine 
your  leadership  potential, 
personal  goals  and  values, 
career  aspirations  and  sa- 
lary expectations.  Ms. 
Trachy  suggested  when 
dealing  with  salary  ques- 
tions, "be  realistic,  give  a 
bail  park  figure  and  don't 
underspell  yourself”. 

"It  is  quite  likely  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  yourself,"  Ms. 
Trachy  said.  "You  could  ask 
for  more  details  on  subjects 
covered  in  the  interview, 
how  your  performance  will 
be  evaluted,  about  vacation 
policies  and  are  increases 
on  a regular  schedule  or  by 
merit.  If  you  have  any  con- 
cerns this  is  the  time  to 
voice  them.  Honesty  is  cru- 
cial." 

Ms.  Trachy  stressed  the 
need  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
terview. Preparation  invol- 
ves; knowing  what  kind  of 
person  you  are  and  how  your 
qualifications  compare  with 
job  requirements;  knowing 
as  much  as  possible  about 
the  company  Le.,  size,  na- 
ture of  the  business,  product 
line  or  service,  plant  loca- 
tions and  organizational 
structure;  rehearsing  typi- 
cal interview  questions  such 
as  those  listed  above;  ap- 
pearing punctually  and  well- 
dressed;  having  ready  gen- 
uine interest  questions. 

"Interviewers  hired  with 
the  future  in  mind  so  do 
think  ambitiously  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  show 
enthusiasm  and  confidence, 
even  brag  a little."  Ms. 
Trachy  stated. 


Tu«stf«v.  D*c«mb«r  11.  1979 
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Boat  people  in  Canada 


Commies  crunch  Christmas 


by  Colleen  Maloney 

Many  danced  all  night,  while 
others  gathered  to  play  cards  or 
view  a movie.  The  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas filled  the  air  as  the  Viet- 
namese people  shared  the  season, 
and  feasted  on  Christmas  delicts. 
The  pleasant  aroma  of  poultry 
floated  about  the  room.  Children 
crunched  sticky  sweet  goodies. 
Adults  sipped  wine,  enjoying  a 
break  from  work,  a chance  to 
relax  as  lights  from  the  tree  cast 
colored  beams  upon  the  pfts  scat- 
tered beneath  it. 

Christmas  celebrations  ^ded  in 
1975  when  the  communists  took 
over  South  Vietnam. 

Lam  Son  Khunh,  a 29  year  old 
engineer  and  his  wife  Trang  are 
two  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  who  have  recently  im- 
migrated to  Canada. 

Christmas  before  1975  was  a 
time  when  everyone  was  very 
happy,  said  Khunh  in  a method  of 
communication  which  combines 
written  English  acquired  from 
work  vrith  the  Americans  during 
the  war,  and  a surprising  number 
of  words  picked  up  in  one  month  of 
English  lessons. 

After  1975,  December  25,  like  all 
other  days  was  a day  of  work,  said 
Khunh  eager  to  portray  the  hard- 
ships of  life  under  Communist 
rule.  There  were  no  li^ts,  no  pre- 
sents, no  celebration.  Only  Catho- 


lics were  allowed  one  half  day 
from  work  to  attend  church. 

Khunh ’s  tale  of  the  way  in  which 
Communist  rule  ended  Christmas 
becomes  less  surprising  as  he  goes 
on  to  describe  drastic  changes  in 
the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese  after 
1975. 

Before  the  Communist  take 
over,  Khunh  worked  at  a cement 
plant  making  about  $1,000  each 
month.  Prices  for  food,  clothing 
and  other  goods  were  much  the 
same  as  in  Canada.  Khunh  was 
quite  satisfied  with  life  in  his  ho- 
meland. 

Working  12  hours  each  day, 
seven  days  a week  under  the  com- 
munist rule,  Khunh  made  $25  each 
month.  You  must  work  every  day 
even  if  you  are  sick,  said  Khunh 
who  adds  that  each  night  they 
were  forced  to  attend  a com- 
munist meeting,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  on  the  streets  after  that. 

Many  goods  formerly  readily 
available  to  the  Vietnamese  could 
only  be  purchased  on  the  black 
market.  A pair  of  pants  cost  $500, 
a bottle  of  beer  $12,  a pound  of 
sugar  cost  $20,  two  gallons  of  gas 
could  be  purchased  for  $25. -one 
month  earnings. 

Like  countless  others,  the  young 
couple  boarded  a boat  and  fled  the 
country.  A friend  of  Khunh  said 
that  they  knew  their  chances  for 
survival  were  slim  when  they  set 
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April  is  the  month  for  cancer  campaigning. 
This  sounds  like  a long  way  off,  but  to  raise  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  by  then,  we 
should  start  thinking  about  it  pronto.  We 
already  have  a head  start  with  that  $200 
cheque  from  Bill  Nippel.  The  Board  qf  Direc- 
tors has  decided  to  put  our  popcorn  machine  to 
good  use  one  day  a week  in  the  next  term.  The 
popcorn  will  be  sold  exactly  as  it  is  at  pubs,  for 
25c,  in  the  cafeteria  during  lunch  hours.  The 
popcorn,  butter  and  oil  will  be  supplied  by  the 
DSA,  and  volunteers  will  be  manning  the  ma- 
chine. As  well  as  the  profits  from  these  weekly 
popcorn  sales,  the  money  made  from  the  pop- 
corn sales  on  pub  nights  will  also  be  donated  to 
the  Cancer  Fund.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  sell 
these  nutricious  popped  kernels,  and  any  other 
ideas  for  generating  money  for  this  worthy 
cause  will  be  duly  considered. 

Most  of  our  pubs  next  term  will  be  held  off- 
campus  at  the  Waterloo  Motor  Inn.  Some  will 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo. For  sure,  Segarini  on  January  10,  an 
Ian  Thomas  will  be  appearing  for  you  at  the 
Motor  Inn. 

Grad  photos  will  be  taken  in  January  by  Ed 
Ireland.  Schedules  will  be  available  from  your 
program  representative  and  the  shooting  will 
take  place  in  one  of  the  photography  studios 
upstairs.  A sample  of  Mr.  Irelands  work  is  on 
display  in  the  trophy  case  in  the  front  foyer.  If 
your  picture  is  not  taken,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
college  yearbook  which  each  grad  receives 
gratis. 

Applications  are  still  being  accepted  for  Ac- 
tivities Chairperson.  Get  yours  in  now! 

Have  a wonderful  Christmas  and  an  exquisi- 
te new  year. 

Dana  Culp 
President,  DSA 


out  on  the  barely  sea  worthy  ves- 
sel, but  a chance  for  freedom  was 
worth  the  risk.  We  left  our  fate  in 
the  hands  of  God,  he  said. 

The  25  metre  long  craft  was 
crammed  with  600  desperate  peo- 
ple for  one  month.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  eleven  days.  During 
the  voyage,  many  died.  Pirates 
raided  the  ship  on  two  occasions. 

Finally  the  refugees  were 
placed  in  a camp  in  Thailand  for 
four  months.  In  late  October, 
Khunh  and  Trang  immigrated  to 
Canada. 

The  couple’s  house  in  Canada  is 
'sufficient'  by  Canadian  stan- 
dards. It  is  a small  frame  dwelling 
furnished  with  items  donated  by  a 
local  church:  oddly  covered  chairs 
surround  the  old  chrome  kitchen 
table,  chipped  grey  paint  adorns 
the  wooded  banister  which  leads 
the  second  floor.  Church  members 
have  done  their  best  to  make  it  a 


comfortable  home  for  the  young 
Vietnamese  pair. 

The  tiny  couple  seem  extremely 
happy  in  their  new  surroundings. 
Quick  to  welcome  anyone  into 
their  home,  both  Khunh  and  Trang 
as  perpetually  smiling. 

I^onh  talks  of  sending  a gift  to 
his  7^year  old  grandmother  this 
Christmas.  She  and  her  husband 
are  the  only  remaining  relatives  in 
Vietnam. 

TTie  elderly  woman,  \riio  wishes 
to  die  in  her  native  country  raised 
Khunh  after  bis  parents  died  when 
he  was  a small  boy. 

The  gift  must  be  small.  He  plans 
to  send  a package  with  medicine, 
some  cigerettes,  candy  and  maybe 
a small  box  of  sugar,  items  which 
are  rarely  seen  by  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

Khunh  said  that  sending  a larger 
gift  would  be  difficult.  His  grand- 
mother would  have  to  pay  the  go- 


vernment $100  to  get  a gift  such  as 
a watch. 

Khunh  and  Trang  were  at  first 
bewildered  by  the  endless  amount 
of  preparation  that  Christmas  in 
Canada  involves. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as 
Santa  Claus  in  Vietnam,  but 
Christmas  trees  and  decorations 
were  common.  Kuhn  remembers 
seeing  one  decorated  tree  that  was 
30  metres  high. 

Canadians  assume  that  Christ- 
mas will  be  white,  but  neither 
Khunh  nor  Trang  had  seal  snow 
until  recently.  Temperatures  of  20 
degrees  celcius  mark  a cold 
winter  day  in  Vietnam. 

This  year,  they  plan  to  spend 
Christmas  with  Canadian  friends. 
Khunh  and  Trang  have  a lot  to  ce- 
lebrate this  Christmas.  They  ex- 
pect their  first  child  on  Dec.  20,to 
celebrate  their  first  real  Christ- 
mas in  4 years. 


Lost  S Found 

Books 

Five  pairs  of  glasses 
Clothing  - sweaters,  gloves,  etc. 

Car  keys 

Items  can  be  picked  up  in  the  security  office,  2-4  p.m. 

Calculators  must  be  identified. 
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PROUDLY  PRESENTS  "SOAAETHING  NES/'  WATERLOO  REGION'S 
MOST  EXCITING  LOUNGE 

mcgintys 


Come  Siogo-lortg  with  Gloves  Tues-Sor. 


UNDEIX  THE  OWtGE  A\X^iN6 
SIDE  ErmANCT 

The  ulnmore  in  fun  ond  enrerroinmenr.  Donee  ond 
sing-Q-long  ro  music  of  the  2Qs  ro  the  70's  with 
"Gloves"  McGinty  himself.  "Gloves"  McGinty  is 
well  known  throughout  Ontario  for  his  enrerroining 
sing-o-longs. 

He  comes  to  KirdTeoer  offer  long  engogemenis ; 
OtTowo  • 9 years.  Sudbury  • 2 yeors  arid  the 
Soo  - 2 yeors. 


9? 


“Gloves 

IS  HereJ  y 
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Entertainment 


Hot  band,  tepid  audience,  typical  pub 


by  Julie  Gordon 

Some  images  presented  by  men 
look  better  presented  by  women, 
said  Sharon  Alton  the  guitarist  of 
Toronto  who  played  at  No- 
vember's last  pub.  Mostly  every- 
body in  the  audience  just  sat  back 
listening  and  watching  for  two 
sets  as  this  was  demonstrated. 

Toronto’s  drummer  Jimmy  Fox 
said  most  people  at  colleges  don't 
pay  attention  to  bands  Conestoga 
was  judged  an  intelligent  audience 
by  the  band. 

Toronto’s  opening  song  was 
Head  First  by  the  Babys  - a rock- 
ing way  to  start  the  night. 

They  faded  out  a little  with  their 
third  tune,  an  original,  Play  Lady 
Play.  It  sounded  similar  to  Let  It 
Be. 

Only  four  students  danced  but 
the  female  vocalist  was  moving. 
Janis  Joplin  must  have  had  some 
influence  on  singer  Annie  Woods. 
It  was  not  as  obvious  in  her  move- 
ments as  in  her  voice  especially 
when  she  sang  Love  Me  Like  A 
Man  by  Bonnie  Raitt. 

Sharon  Alton  dressed  in  a so- 
phisticated punk  style,  has  played 
guitar  for  six  years.  She  said  ^at 
many  men  discouraged.her  from 
playing  and  that  most  of  her 
friends  were  surprised  that  she 
was  so  good. 

Toronto  is  indeed  a talented 
band.  Fox,  Alton.  Woods  and  song- 
writer goitarist  Brian  Attvn  an? 
American  while  Scott  Kreyer  on 
keyboards  and  bassist  Nick  Cos- 
tello are  Canadian;  They  are 
based  in  Toronto.  Their  manager 
helped  choose  their  name.  The 
city  of  Toronto  has  mystical  con- 
notations to  Americans  said  one  of 
the  male  musicians. 

Elach  member  of  the  band  has  a 
different  musical  preference. 
They  like  everything  from  new 
wave  to  Procul  Harum  to  rythm 
and  blues  to  Deep  Purple.  This 
might  account  for  the  variety  of 
tunes.  They  seemed  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  a concert- 

Hi^way  Star  by  Deep  Purple 


was  one  of  their  best  songs.  Fire 
sung  11  years  ago  by  Arthur 
Brown  was  not. 

Scott  Kreyer  did  an  impressive 
keyboard  solo  to  the  tune  of  Char- 
lie Brown’s  Christmas. 

Fox  attempted  to  get  the  audien- 


ce going  at  one  point  during  the 
show.  "When  I count  four  every- 
body yell  Oh!  ’’  he  called  out. 

Toronto  is  planning  to  tour  with 
Rod  Stewart  in  the  spring  when 
they  have  completed  their  first 
album. 


iritcilSumm^Br 
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If  you  are  enrolled  In  a community  college 
program  this  fall,  you  may  be  eligible  to  begin 
university  studies  this  winter  at  York. 

A variety  of  daytime  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  or  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  will  be  offered  from  February  4 — June  28. 
For  Information  phone  (416)  667-221 1 weekdays 
8-.30  a.m.  — 5 p.m. 


Photos  come  to  life 


by  Jill  Fitzpatrick 

The  photography  students  of 
Conestoga  College  exhibited  some 
of  their  work  on  the  fourth  floor  oT 
the  Doon  campus. 

All  of  the  prints  were  attractive- 
ly matted  and  grouped  in  sections. 
They  lined  the  walls  of  an  other- 
wise bleary  hallway.  The  first 
year  students  work  entirely  in 
black  and  white  prints,  and  the 
third  year  students  are  given  the 
option  to  specialize  in  categories 
such  as  darkroom  work  or  com- 
mercial prints. 

One  section  dealt  with  pictures 
from  a field  trip  the  students  took 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in 
October  1978.  There  were  three 
basic  themes,  nature,  architec- 
ture, and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  The  nature  shots  depict 
swaying  trees,  and  dusty  roads. 
One  interesting  picture  is  of  a blue 
heron  in  motion,  as  he  flies  out  of 
the  water.  The  architectural  shots 
gave  one  the  feeling  of  being  on  a 
Southern  plantation  staring  at  a 
huge  stone  mansion.  The  people  of 
the  south  are  expressive  subjects, 
taking  one  back  to  the  pre-Civil 
war  era. 

Another  section,  done  a few 
years  ago,  deals  with  black  and 
white  pictures  of  the  Sir  Adam 


Beck  generating  station.  Still  an- 
other shows  different  views  of  the 
Scarborough  civic  center  in 
Toronto. 

There  were  still-life  photos, 
some  unusually  done  with  profes- 
sional techniques,  and  pictures 
stressing  texture  and  motion. 

One  assignment  done  by  first 
year  students  entitled  ‘Just  a 
Bam.’  Black  and  white  pictures  of 
an  old  barn  were  altered  with 
sepia  toning  which  makes  them 
appear  antique  and  yellowing. 

Third  year  students  majoring  in 
commercial  work  had  a display  of 


by  Mark  King 

The  publicity  release  that  came 
with  Amii  Stewart’s  new  album, 
Paradise  Bird,  said,  "...  Amii  has 
changed  with  the  times...,  this  is 
not  another  disco  album,  this  is 
Amii  Stewart.’’ 

Assuming  this  is  true,  the  re- 
cord company  has  changed  the 
name  disco,  into  something  else, 
without  telling  anyone. 

In  short,  the  album  sounds  sur- 
prisingly like  the  same  old  disco 
garbage. 


car  commercial  shots,  each  with  a 
different  selling  approach  in 
mind. 

There  is  one  photo  story;  a 
series  of  six  consecutive  pictures 
telling  a story  of  two  children  out 
flying  a kite. 

The  exhibit  had  been  on  display 
for  a week  and  may  stay  up  all 
year  with  minor  changes  in  up- 
dating taking  place.  However  one 
print  has  already  been  stolen  from 
the  exhibit.  Some  of  the  artists 
may  be  interested  in  selling  their 
prints  although  no  prices  are  list- 
ed. 


All  the  recent  disco  tricks  are 
contained  in  this  album,  from 
stealing  a great  old  song,  The  Let- 
ter, and  giving  it  a horrible  beat, 
to  putting  three  songs  on  one  side 
of  the  album,  to  bad,  simple 
lyrics. 

TTie  rest,  you’ve  heard  and  read 
before  in  other  disco  albums  and 
reviews. 

To  give  this  a Christmas  slant, 
don't  buy  it  for  a disco  hater  be- 
cause. this  is  not  just  another 
Amii  Stewart  album,  this  is  disco. 


Same  old  stuff 
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by  Julie  Gordon 

Hie  only  thing  I have  in  common 
with  Gino  Vanelli  is  we’re  both 
Italian,  said  Bob  Segarini.  “Gino 
Vanelli  looks  like  Italians  are  sup- 
posed to  look  but  I look  like  they 
really  are." 

Segarini  who  used  to  sing  for  the 
Wackers  and  Dudes  in  California, 
has  just  returned  from  a four 
week  tour  out  west  where  he  got 
into  jazz  - ho  ho  - with  the  five 
members  of  his  band  of  the  same 
name:  Bob  Segarini.  He  wouldn’t 
want  to  live  out  west,  Segarini 
said.  "It’s  boring!  If  you  feel 
sorry  for  yourself  move  to  Van- 
couver." 

One  of  his  songs  is  called  I’m 
afraid  of  the  Ocean.  It  goes 
"Won’t  somebody  save  me  please. 
1 don’t  want  to  be  a National  dis- 
ease. I don’t  want  to  drown”.  It’s 
a touching  song. 

Segarini  said  he  dislikes  tours, 
although  the  band  is  planning  to 
tour  E^ngland  and  the  U.S.  in  the 
spring.  ■ 

“The  record 
company 
is  full  of  it” 

Speaking  of  New  York  he  said, 
‘Boy  aren’t  those  Negroes  some- 
thing! They  have  big  cassette 
decks."  People  who  like  him  don’t 
lake  him  seriously.  Segarini  might 
call  their  third  album  Bank  of 
America.  United  States  is  good  for 
the  money,  he  said. 

Segarini  doesn’t  want  an  Aeros- 
mith  audience.  He  has  no  desire  to 


be  a rock  and  roll  star,  but  he  is 
manager  and  producer  of  the 
band.  He  wears  a button  depicting 
the  title  of  his  new  album  Good- 
bye L'.A.  He  is  not  pleased  with 
CBS  who  made  the  button  because 
it  is  not  the  usual  color.  "The  re- 
cord company  is  full  of  it."  He 
likes  continuity. 

There  is  definitely  continuity  in 
his  music.  It  is  continually  good. 
Bob  Segarini  began  the  first  set  at 
the  Coronet  with  Teenage  Love,  a 
raunch  and  roll  song  by  April 
Wine. 

He  is  a comedian  too.  People 
Are  Strange  by  the  Doors  was  de- 
dicated to  the  space  cadets  in  Van- 
couver. For  Turn  Out  'The  Light, 
S^arini  staggers  on  stage  like  an 
old  drunk,  gropes  for  the  micro- 
phone. and  begins  to  sing  a thrust- 
ing song  by  Jim  Morrison. 

The  Beatle  influence  shows 
wh&i  Segarini  sings,  I Gaze  Into 
My  Crystal  Ball.  During  Juvenile 
Delinquent,  another  song  by  April 
Wine,  all  five  musicians  step  for- 
ward in  a line  and  sing  in  har- 
mony, "We  all  are  juvenile  delin- 
quents, juveiile  delinqu^tsjhat’s 
what  we  are."  Very  impressive. 
One  line  gqes  "Everybody  knows 
the  baby  got  no  clothes.”  just  like 
Bob  Dylan’s  song.  Just  Like  A 
Woman, 

Comparing  In  My  Life,  a song  by 
John  Lennon,  to  a Bell  Telephone 
long  distance  call,  Segarini  said, 
"It  is  commercial  and  sentimen- 
Ul.” 

Doing  an  imitation  of  the  Cars, 
Segarini  put  on  a pair  of  black 
hom-rimmed  glasses  like  Ric 
Ocasek  wears  and  sang,  "We  do 
our  best  friend’s  lies,"  to  the  tune 


of  She’s  My  Best  Friend’s  Girl. 

"I  am  a drug  casualty,"  he  said 
between  songs. 

Segarini  is  political  too.  "Gas 
my  ass.  let’s  level  Iran,"  he  en- 
couraged everyone. 


“Gas  my  ass, 
lets  level  Iran” 


The  second  set  was  opened  with 
an  instrumental,  followed  by  a po- 
pular tune  by  the  Wackers.  Steady 
Eddy,  which  has  some  har- 
mony. Another  by  the  Wackers 
called  Sold  Me  had  some  fast  pac- 
ing added  to  it. 

He  does  the  Rolling  Stones  song 
Satisfaction,  H^iiy  Mancini  style! 

To  Deborah  Harry  of  Blondie. 
Segarini  sang,  "You  take  the 
freeway.  I’ll  take  the  subway," 
putting  Blondie's  spirit  into  the 
song. 

Segarini  who  wore  a glitter  tie, 
black  pants  and  a leather  jacket, 
said  in  an  interview  that  his  music 
is  for  intelligent  people  with  a 
sense  of  humour.  You  are  in- 
tellig^t  if  you  have  "an  IQ  over 
115,  know  English  and  travel  in 
other  planes.” 

Segarini  listens  to  CHUM  radio 
and  the  new  hip  radio  establis- 
ment  of  CBC. 

He  likes  the  Head  Boys,  the  In- 
mates. Joe  Jackson  and  other  new 
wave  bands.  The  drummer  was 
wearing  a Keep  It  Stiff  T-shirt, 
^ich  symbolizes  Stiff-promoters 
of  punk  music.  Segarini  likes 
music  where  the  action  is.  "A 
song  is  not  good  just  because  it  is 
obscure,”  he  refers  to  CFNY-FM. 


He  likes  television  too.  "Being 
hip  by  not  watching  T.V.  is  like 
being  hip  by  not  liking  the 
Knack.” 

Of  course  if  you  don’t  watch  te- 
levision you  might  miss  a chance 
to  see  Bob  Segarini.  He  has  done 
two  Alen  Hammel  shows,  five 
shows  on  local  television  stations 
and  FM  broadcasts  in  Vancouver 
and  Edmonton.  For  someone  who 
likes  to  have  roots  Segarini  sure 
gets  around. 

He  comes  from  California  and 
lives  in  Montreal.  "Playing  music 


pays  for  the  rent.  We  do  this  for 
fun  not  for  the  money,  obviously 
not  for  thh  way  we’re  treated." 

He  likes  to  do  gigs  with  friends. 
Ravens.  Twitch.  Willy  English, 
Rdx  Chainbelt  and  Forgotten 
Rebels  have  op^ed  for  the  band. 
Bob  Segarini  ended  the  set  with  a 
dramatic  piece  by  Eddy  Cochrane 
called  Nervous  Breakdown.  He 
looked  like  he  was  going  to  have 
one  HO  HO, 

Bob  Segarini  will  be  playing  at 
the  Waterloo  Motor  Inn  on  Jan.  10 
at  a Conestoga  sponsored  pub. 
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Science  Fiction 


Keep  on  Trekking 


by  Carl  Nelson 

These  are  the  voyages  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise,  its  five  year 
mission  to  explore  strange  new 
worlds,  to  seek  out  new  civiliza- 
tions, to  boldly  go  where  no  man 
has  gone  before. 

It  has  been  14  years  since  those 
words  were  first  heard.  Little  did 
anyone  realize  the  impact  of  a te- 
levision show  that  almost  didn’t 
get  started. 

From  the  beginning  Star  Trek 
seemed  doomed.  The  networks  at 
that  time  did  not  want  an  adult 
science  fiction  concept.  Gene  Rod- 
denberry  had  been  nurturing  an 
idea  for  some  years.  He  decided  to 
sell  the  series  as  a simple  space 
opera  to  the  networks.  What  Rod- 
denberry  had  in  mind  was  a 
serious,  intelligent  show  making 
statements  about  politics,  war  and 
other  subjects  not  yet  explored  on 
television. 

In  1964  Roddenberry  signed  with 
Desilu  which  at  that  time  was  a 
small  ill-equipped  studio.  The  low 
budget  available  helped  shape  the 
format.  Ideas  like  beaming  down 
to  the  planet’s  surface  was  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  landing  a 
star  ship. 

These  changes  also  made  for  a 
faster  moving  script.  The  En- 
terprise was  restricted  to  Class  M 


planets,  those  with  humanoid  in- 
habitants. Even  the  changes  had 
to  be  thought  out,  Roddenberry 
wanted  a logical  evolution  of 
ideas,  equipment  and  men  in  the 
23rd  century. 

The  pilot  film.  The  Cage,  later 
changed  to  the  Menagerie  starring 
Jeffery  Hunter  as  Captain  Chris- 
topher Pike  was  rejected  by  NBC 
early  in'1965.  The  Menagerie  was 
later  made  into  a two  part  episode 
and  won  the  International  Hugo 
Award  for  Science  Fiction. 

The  second  pilot  gave  more  em- 
phasis to  adventure.  Hunter  was 
making  a film  at  that  time  so  Wil- 
liam Shatner  received  the  role  of 
Captain  Kirk.  It  took  nearly  10 
months  and  $30,000  to  make  Where 
No  Man  Has  Gone  Before. 

The  script  called  for  some  cast 
changes.  For  instance  Mr.  Spock 
became  second  in  command  from 
a subordinate  position.  Sulu  who 
was  a physicist  later  became  a 
helmsman. 

The  second  pilot  film  was  ac- 
cepted February  of  1966.  Star  Trek 
became  a reality,  the  rest  is  his- 
tory. That  episode  was  placed  in 
'the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Star  Trek  was  close  to  being 
cancelled  after  the  second  season. 
NBC  was  flooded  with  letters 
from  fans  protesting  rumours  of 


the  series  cancellation.  Fans  ac- 
tually took  to  the  streets  in 
marches.  This  unprecidented  sup- 
ported worked,  NBC  actually 
made  an  on  the  air  announcement 
of  Star  Treks  renewal. 

However,  Star  Trek  was  can- 
celled during  its  3rd  season,  the 
last  episode  Assignment  Earth 
was  aired  March  29,  1968. 

For  you  trivia  fans  the  En- 
terprise is  the  largest  man-made 
vessel  in  space.  It’s  947  feet  long 
and  417  feet  wide  with  a crew  of 
430. 

The  saucer  like  hull  can  operate 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
ship  and  is  propelled  by  impulse 
power.  The  ship  is  essentially  self 
contained,  giving  it  the  capability 
of  long  space  voyages. 

Warp  factor  one  is  the  speed  of 
light,  warp  factor  three  is  24  times 
the  speed  of  light.  Warp  six  is  the 
maximum  safe  cruising  speed 
only  to  be  exceeded  in  emergency. 

Phasers  are  pure  energy  wea- 
pons. They  can  dematerialize, 
disrupt,  heat  or  stun. 

Every  ship  needs  a commander. 
The  Enterprise  has  James  Ti- 
berias Kirk  serial  number  SC  937- 
0176-CEC  with  a service  rank  of 
captain,  his  official  position  is 
Starship  Commander. 

Kirk  a Space  Academy  graduate 


Wanted, 

assistant  treasurer 

The  position  of  assistant  treasurer  is  now  open 
with  duties  starting  in  early  January. 

Duties  are  - maintaining  pub  account  books  - 
bank  reconciliation  for  pub  and  general  account- 
assisting  the  treasurer  is  various  accounting 
duties. 

The  time  requirement  is  approximately  four 
hours  per  week.  The  person  hired  as  assistant 
treasurer  should  be  willing  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion i:f  treasurer  next  year.  The  assistant  treas- 
urer’s honourarium  is  $400.00  per  year. 

Deadline  for  resumes  is  Dec.  19/79  to  the  DSA 


Letters  home 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad 

Hi  there!  How  are  things  back 
at  home?  I am  writing  this  letter 
frorh  school.  1 arrived  back  here 
last  weekend  only  to  find  that  the 
charges  against  me  were  dropped. 
Al’s  parents  didn't  mind  at  all 
when  they  heard  that  I shot  him. 
As  a matter  of  fact  Uiey  gave  me 
his  stereo  and  thanked  me.  Thais 
what  I call  true  love! 

I arrived  at  school  Monday 
morning  only  to  find  that  my 
locker  was  gone.  After  a long  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the 
school’s  Criminology  department, 
a search  was  imme^ately  execut- 
ed. After  an  hour  the  students  lo- 
cated and  arrested  the  locker 
under  section  3519  ! b ) of  the  Cana- 
dian Criminal  Code  which  clearly 
states  that  no  locker  may  leave  its 
designated  spot  without  a written 
notice  at  least  sixty  days  in  advan- 
ce. Everything  went  quite  smooth- 
ly except  that  the  usual  procedure 
for  an  arrest  had  to  be  abandoned. 


Fingerprints  were  impossible! 

I found  that  I was  so  far  behind 
in  my  work  that  catching  up  would 
have  be^  impossible  along  with 
doing  my  day  to  day  work.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  come  up  with 
a soluUon  to  this  problem  and  fast. 
Using  my  powers  of  persuasion 
(along  with  a 50  dollar  bill)  I was 
able  to  convince  the  school  to  give 
me  A's  on  all  of  the  assignments 
that  I did  not  do.  Dear  Parents,  1 
told  you  that  I would  get  straight 
A’s  this  year. 

In  class  today  we  learned  all 
about  handcuffs.  You  see,  dear 
parents,  after  1 saw  ^ri)at  a good 
job  the  crime  students  did  with  the 
locker.  I decided  that  it  would  be 
fun  to  sit  in  on  a couple  of  their 
classes.  After  the  teacher  demon- 
strated a "song  and  dance"  rou- 
tine, (I  think  it  is  a new  law????) 
we  learned  how  to  put  on  a set  of 
handcuffs.  A few  of  the  students 
thought  that  they  should  get  some 
practice  in  this  art  and  quickly 
proceeded  to  cuff  me  to  the  turn 


stile  in  the  library  so  that  every 
time  someone  walked  through  the 
stile  a metal  bar  would  descend 
upon  the  back  of  my  head. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry,  dear 
parents.  About  twenty-five 
stitches  later  I was  able  to  free 
myself  from  this  dastardly  fate.  I 
unscrewed  the  turnstile  from  the 
floor  and  went  over  to  the  metal 
shop  >riiere  they  proceeded  to  cut 
off  the  handcuffs  with  a hacksaw. 

Since  I very  seldom  ask  for 
money  I was  hoping  that  you 
would  not  mind  sending  me 
$100.00.  This  measly  amount  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  handcuffs, 
the  doctors  bill  and  the  turnstile, 
which  I accidently  dropped  on  top 
of  the  gentleman’s  head  that 
cuffed  me  to  it.  Don’t  worry,  they 
said  that  he  would  be  up  and  mov- 
ing around  in  less  than  six  months. 
The  marvels  of  modem  medicine! 
Bye  for  now. 

much  love 
your  son 


is  about  34  a brilliant  leader  with  a 
dynamic  personality.  He  holds  the 
crews  loyalty  almost  to  the  point 
of  adoration.  His  greatest  fault 
lies  in  taking  much  of  the  danger 
of  missions  upon  himself. 

Spock,  the  ships  science  officer 
is  number  two  in  rank.  He  is  half 
Vulcan  and  half  Earthling  but 
thinks  of  himself  as  Vulcan. 

Vulcans  are  essentially  non- 
violent having  evolved  beyond  kill- 
ing and  meat  eating.  They  can  ho- 
wever kill  efficiently  if  logic 
directs  it. 

Logic  also  takes  the  place  of  ou- 
tward emotion.  Spock  sometimes 
is  in  conflict  with  himself  emo- 
tionally. the  result  of  his  being 
half  terran.  He  is  one  of  Kirks  few 
close  friends. 

Doctor  Leonard  “Bones" 


McCoy  is  the  ships  seiior  surgeon 
and  head  of  the  Medical  De;^rt' 
ment.  He  is  something  of  a cynic 
with  a humanist  at  the  center.  As 
senior  surgeon  he  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  Kirks  mental  and  phy- 
sical well  being,  He  is  Kirks  other 
cl'ose  friend.  Bones  is  a superb 
physician  and  somewhat  distrust- 
ful of  modern  computer  medicine. 

Lieutenant  Montgomery  Scott 
known  as  Scotty  is  the  Engineer- 
ing^Officer.  Scotty  rose  through 
the  ranks  and  is  third  in  com- 
mand. He  considers  the  En- 
te^rise  to  be  his  ship  and  the  cap- 
tain is  simply  the  driver. 

December  7,  1979  after  a decade 
and  a half  the  Enterprise  has  re- 
turned to  space  to  face  the  unk- 
nown. The  voyage  continues  once 
more. 


Captain’s  log 


PromotioDal  by  William  Shatner 

“Captain’s  Log.  Stardate  7413.4. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Spock's  timely  ar- 
rival, and  assistance,  we...” 

It  was  a strange  feeling,  full  of 
complex,  even  conflicting  emo- 
tions. With  those  words,  ten  years 
in  my  life  suddenly  had  been 
swept  away,  just  as  though  they 
never  had  existed. 

1 knew  it  was  1979,  but  it  seemed 
like  1969  was  just  yesterday.  Time 
seemingly  stood  still  since  I last 
had  taken  my  place  on  the  bridge 
of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  and  ut- 
tered those  now  familiar  words, 
“Captain’s  Log.  Stardate  ...  ’ 

Yet,  a full  decade  had  passed 
since  the  last  “Star  Trek"  episode 
was  filmed  for  television,  com- 
pleting the  series’  three  network 
seasons.  Now,  at  long  last,  “Star 
Trek  - The  Motion  Picture"  was 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a reality. 

Once  again  1 was  in  uniform  as 
Captain  Kirk,  about  to  command 
my  Starship  on  a perilous  mission 
far  out  into  the  galaxy.  Standing 
on  the  bridge,  a new,  far  more  so- 
phisticated bridge  with  compu- 
terized technology  but  still  easily 
recognizable,  a flood  of  thoughts 
rushed  over  me.  I felt  exhilarated, 
gratified,  nostalgic.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a tinge  of  disbelief, 
and  a bit  of  concern. 

I guess  each  of  those  feelings 
was  traceable  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  had  waited  so  long  for  this  to 
happen.  It  was  difficult  after  so 
many  false  starts  over  a number 
of  years  to  realize  “Star  Trek” 
was  really  back,  as  a dazzling 
space  adventure  in  “Star  Trek  - 
The  Motion  Picture." 

I remember  at  one  point  giving 
a party  at  my  home  for  the  cast 
and  production  staff,  to  celebrate 
the  impending  start  of  a new  “Star 
Trek"  TV  series.  Plans  for  it  were 
cancelled  the  day  after  my  party. 

Now,  as  we  finally  gathered 
again  on  Stage  9 at  the  Paramount 
Studios,  I'm  sure  Leonard  Nimoy, 
DeForest  Kelley  and  all  the  rest  of 
that  original  Enterprise  crew 
shared  my  initial  anxiety.  We 
knew  those  loyal  fans  who 
wouldn’t  let  “Star  Trek”  die.  who 
kept  it  alive  with  their  support  for 
all  of  those  ten  years,  would  be  ex- 
pecting a lot  from  us. 

The  past  delays,  of  course,  had 
been  disappointing.  But,  suddenly, 
we  could  feel  grateful  for  them. 
Instead  of  a lesser  movie  or  a TV 
series,  we  could  look  forward  to  a 
first  class,  major,  theatrical  en- 
tertainment with  "Star  Trek  - The 
Motion  Picture.” 


We  knew  we  were  in  good  hands. 
We  couldn't  have  asked  for  a finer 
director  than  Robert  Wise,  the 
Academy  Award  winner  for 
“Sound  of  Music"  and  "West  Side 
Story,"  and  director  of  the  science 
fiction  classic.  “The  Day  the 
Earth  Stood  Still."  And  nobody 
knows  “Star  Trek”  like  our  pro- 
ducer, Gene  Roddenberry.  AJfter 
all.  he  created  and  produced  the 
original.  The  screenplay  for  “Star 
Trek  - The  Motion  Picture"  is  by 
Harold  Livingston,  story  by  Alan 
Dean  Foster. 

By  the  time  we  completed  five 
months  of  filming  (we  used  to  do  a 
TV  show  in  one  week);  I felt  we 
had  achieved  a galactic  jump 
from  out  past  efforts.  What  im- 
pressed me  most,  even  more  than 
the  enhanced  physical  scope  of  its 
sets,  costumes  and  special  effects, 
was  the  way  the  story  had  been 
developed.  It  doubtless  will  appeal 
to  many  for  its  adventure  and 
mystery,  but  many  also  will  dis- 
cover the  thought-provoking  “Star 
Trek”  philosophy  behind  it.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  a major 
factor  in  the  show's  long-lasting 
popularity,  in  its  becoming  known 
as  a show  business  “phenomen- 
on.” 

In  other  words.  I’m  confident 
we  have  a terrific  movie,  of  cour- 
se. I may  be  prejudiced.  Captain 
Kirk  has  meant  so  much  to  me, 
been  such  an  influence  on  my  life 
as  well  as  my  career. 

Strangely,  and  I’ve  often  been 
asked  this.  I've  never  felt  “typed” 
by  him.  Instead,  I’ve  been  busy  in 
a variety  of  roles  and  charac- 
terizations during  the  past  ten 
years,  both  in  films  and  on  the 
stage.  There  is  no  question,  ho- 
wever, that  Kirk  has  opened  up 
many  opportunities  for  me. 

The  character  was  an  invention, 
but  I'd  say  there’s  a large  part  of 
me  in  Kirk.  I’ve  always  played  the 
role  as  I thought  I'd  do  if  I really 
were  the  skipper  of  the  En- 
terprise. 

In  “Star  Trek  - The  Motion  Pic- 
ture." we’ve  had  time  to  mature 
and  develop  further  his  character. 
I believe  audiences  will  f ini  him. 
as  I did,  a more  complicated  man. 
with  more  drive  than  before. 

Curiously,  even  at  the  most  frus- 
trating moments  of  the  past  de- 
cade, I always  felt  1 had  not  seen 
the  last  of  Captain  Kirk.  Some- 
time, somehow,  we’d  get  together 
again  and  he  would  continue  to 
play  an  important  part  in  my  life. 

I'm  glad  it  finally  has  turned  out 
that  way.  It  makes  the  long  wait 
worthwhile. 


TuMday.  Dacambar  11.  1979 
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Sports 


Rashford  ‘rites  C/ir/stmas  contracts  for  pros 


by  Dave  Rashford 

Christmas  for  the  pro-athlete  is, 
negotiating  a contract  with  mana- 
gement. The  athlete  tries  to 
squeeze  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible from  management.  Manage- 
ment is  put  in  the  position  where 
they  have  to  pay  big  dollars  or  lose 
a player.  The  truth  is,  many  pro- 
athletes  are  overpaid. 

The  most  overpaid  are  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association 
players.  From  1967  to  1977  salaries 
have  risen  700%.  In  1967  the 
average  salary  was  $20,000,  in  1977 
the  average  was  $143,000. 

David  Thompson,  a Denver 
Nugget  guard,  negotiated  a con- 
tract for  $800,000  a year.  Thomp- 
son is  a great  player.  But  for 
$800,000  a year,  the  Nuggets 
should  be  in  the  N.B.A.  cham- 
pionship, instead  they  have  only 
made  it  to  the  Western  Division 
championship.  Can  one  man  turn 
an  average  team  into  a cham- 
pionship team?  The  answer  is  no. 
There  has  to  be  a good  nucleus, 
plus  cohesion  among  the  players. 

In  1978  Marvin  Webster,  a seven 
foot  center,  signed  a 5 year  con- 
tract worth  three  million  dollars 
with  the  New  York  Knicks.  A star 
at  Seattle,  as  Seattle  went  to  the 
N.B.A.  championship  and  lost. 
Seattle  management  did  not  think 


Webster  was  worth  the  money. 
Last  season  Seattle  won  the 
N.B.A.  title,  while  Webster  had  a 
dismal  season  arid  was  traded  by 
New  York. 

Pro-basketball  was  also  the  first 
sport  to  have  a player  receive  a 
contract  valued  at  1 million  dol- 
lars. Moses  Malone,  a center  who 
did  not  go  to  college  was  the  first 
athlete  to  receive  such  a contract. 

Malone  led  the  league  in  re- 
bounding, and  was  a formidable 
scorer.  The  Houston  Rockets  de- 
cided to  pay  Malone  the  money. 

If  we  are  to*  believe  that  there 
were  negotiations  involved,  it 
.leaves  you  to  ponder  on  the  con- 
tract Malone  originally  wanted. 

The  most  lucrative  contract 
ever  given  to  a rookie  was  given  to 
Larry  Bird  of  Indiana  State.  Bird 
led  Indiana  State  to  the  N.C.C.A. 
finals.  Bird  was  also  the  most 
sought  after  player  in  college  bas- 
ketball. 

Bird’s  ageit  originally  tossed  fi- 
gures around  of  1 million  dollars 
for  Larry  Bird.  He  received  a six 
year  contract  worth  3.6  million 
dollars. 

No  matter  how  good  Larry  Bird 
Was  in  college,  he  was  still  an  un- 
proven commodity  in  the  N.B.A., 
when  he  signed  with  the  Boston 
Celtics.  Bird  has  lived  up  to  his 


billings,  so  far.  but  has  not  been  a 
dominating  figure  in  the  N.B.A, 

National  Hockey  League 
average  salaries  have  risen  from 
$19,133  in  1967  to  $96,000  in  1977.  In 
hockey  the  owners  do  not  seem  to 
mind  paying  big  dollars  to 
players.  They  seem  to  be  pillapng 
junior  hockey,  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  signing  of  Wayne 
Gretzsky,  who  received  a long 
term  contract  with  Edmonton 

The  demise  of  many  players 
was  helped  by  the  large  contracts 
givffl  by  the  defunct  W.H.A.  Hock- 
ey players  have  the  second  largest 
average  salary. 

Rogie  Vachon  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  goalies  in  the  league. 
Receiving  a multi-year  contract 
from  the  Detroit  Red  Wings,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  ingredient 
that  Detroit  needed  to  be  a con- 
tender, but  turned  out  to  be  a flop. 
He  was  placed  on  waivers.  This  is 
all  proof  that  one  man  is  not  a 
team.  No  player  can  be  effective 
in  a team  sport  without  help  from 
his  teammates. 

The  N.H.L.  sees  itself  as  the 
best  in  the  world,  after  all  they 
are  pros.  But  after  seeing  “amate- 
urs" from  Russia  beat  the  all-star 
N.H.L.  team,  you  can’t  under- 
stand how  players  can  receive  the 
money  that  they  do. 


It  is  watered-down  hockey. 
'Diere  are  so  many  pro  teams  that 
players  vrtro  would  not  have  made 
the  league  ten  years  ago  are  re- 
ceiving more  than  they  are  worth. 

Baseball's  average  salaries 
have  gone  from  $19,000  in  1967  to 
$76,000  in  1977.  A free  agent  mar- 
ket has  boosted  salaries  even 
more. 

Luis  Tiant,  formerly  of  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  negotiate  a contract 
with  New  York  Yankees  worth 
$850,000.  Tiant's  age  is  not  known 
but  is  estimated  betwe«i  37  and 
40.  He  did  not  have  a good  season 
with  the  Yankees. 

Pete  Rose  received  much  publi- 
city in  seeking  a team  that  was  a 
contender  and  would  also  pay  him 
the  money  he  wanted.  The  team 
he  chose  was  the  Philadelphia 
Riillies.  The  Phillies  won  their  di- 
vision in  1978.  Rose  signed  a four 
year  contract  valued  at  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  Philadelphia  Phillies  made 
a mistake  in  giving  Rose  that 
much.  He  is  38  years  old  and  has  a 
contract  until  he  is  42.  The  Phillies 
ended  up  third  in  tlieir  division  de- 
spite a good  year  by  Pete  Rose. 

The  team  that  puts  a lot  of 
money  into  the  free  agent  market 
is  the  New  York  Yankees.  The 
Yankees  have  recdved  Luis  Tiant, 


Tommy  John.  Reggie  Jackson  and 
Catfish  Hunter. 

Reggie  Jackson  negotiated  a 
contract  worth  $2.9  million  and 
although  Jackson  did  not  have  a 
banner  year  in  1977,  he  made  up 
for  it  by  being  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  World  Series.  Jack- 
son  has  caused  more  trouble  than 
any  other  player  on  the  Yankees. 
He  did  not  get  along  with  Billy 
Martin  and  Thurman  Munson. 

Jackson  has  beat  very  ordinary 
since  the  1977  World"Series.  The 
Yankees  could  probably  find  so- 
meone more  suited  for  left  field 
and  much  cheaper,  but  will  have 
to  wait  until  Jackson's  contract  is 
over. 

Catfish  Hunter  is  another  disap- 
pointment. He  has  had  arm  prob- 
lems and  has  not  been  what  the 
Yankees  had  hoped. 

If  salaries  continue  to  rise  it  can 
only  hurt  sports.  The  agent  is  par- 
tially to  blame  also.  Some  agents 
are  making  a mint  from  signing 
players. 

They  get  the  players  lucrative 
contracts  so  that  they  will  receive 
a good  share  of  the  money.  The 
fact  is  that  owners  have  to  raise 
ticket  prices  to  help  pay  these  sa- 
laries. and  niany  fans  just  won't 
pay  it.  This  can  result  in  the  fold- 
ing of  teams. 


We 
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Sex  is  best  with  anxiety 
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Fl/79/8  SILLY  FILLER;  LAID-BACK  SEX 
NOT  ALL  ITS  CRACKED  UP  TO  BE  BUT 
FOR  HEDGEHOGS  NO  SEX  IS  BEST  OF 

ALL! 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (ZNS)  - Laid-back  sex 
may  not  be  as  exciting  as  it's  cracked  up  to 
be,  according  to  a U.S.  university  re- 
searcher. 

Sex  therapist  John  Wincze  decided  to  test 
the  widely  held  belief  that  sexual  relations 
without  anxieties  and  worries  are  the  most 
enjoyable.  In  his  tests  Wincze  compared  the 
reactions  of  two  different  groups  of  volun- 
teers to  a sexually  arousing  film. 

One  group  was  first  shown  an  anxiety- 
producing  movie  - such  as  ap  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock thriller  or  a videotape  of  a violent  au- 
tomobile accident  - before  watching  the 
erotic  movie.  The  second  group  was  only 
shown  the  erotic  film. 

Wincze  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  vo- 
lunteers who  watched  the  anxiety-producing 
movie  first  later  recorded  the  highest  sex- 
ual arousal  rates. 

The  therapist  suggests  that,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  a little  anxiety  might  be  ben- 
eficial and  laid-back  sex  a little  dull. 


Crack  a packof  Colts 
along  with  the  cards. 
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Sports  Shorts 


By  Sue  McLellan 

In  the  11th  game  of  the  season  for  our  Hockey 
Condors  fate  seemed  to  be  against  them  as  they 
posted  their  7th  loss. 

The  score  at  Uie  end  of  the  game  was  Fan- 
shawe  Falcons  9,  Conestoga  Condors  6. 

The  score  after  one  period  of  play  was  5-2  for 
the  Falcons,  at  the  end  of  the  second  the  score 
read  6-5  as  the  Condors  moved  within  one  goal 
of  a tie.  However,  the  third  period  proved  too 
much  for  the  Condors  as  the  Falcons  pressed  on 
to  score  3 more  goals,  to  Conestoga’s  one. 

Goal  scorers  for  Conestoga  were  Bob  Harris- 
on with  2,  Jeff  Johnson,  Dale  Wilson,  Doug  De- 
laronde  and  Duncan  Steer  with  one  a piece. 

Goal  scorers  for  Fanshawe  were  Kim  Mit- 
chell and  Gary  Kowaluk  with  2 a piece.  Posting 
singles  for  Fanshawe  were  Dave  Ouellette, 
Rick  Tryon,  Nick  Dronyk,  Jim  Scott  and  Derek 
Connor. 

The  Condors  final  game  of  the  semester  will 
be  played  on  Wednesday,  December  5,  against 
the  OCAA  1st  place  Windsor  Saints.  To  date 
Conestoga  and  St.  Clair  have  met  twice  posting 
one  win  a piece. 

CLOSE  BUT  NOT  CLOSE  ENOUGH 
by  Chuck  Mathis 

With  14  seconds  left  in  the  game  and  the  game 
tied,  the  basketball  Condors  attempt  for  a se- 
cond victory  slipped  through  their  own  hands.  A 
foul  and  a turnover  left  the  Condors  on  the  bott- 
om end  of  an  81-77  score  to  second  place  Centen- 


nial Colts.  Trailing  by  17  points  during  the  se- 
cond half,  the  Condors  put  on  a strong  defensive 
effort  and  took  advantages  of  several  turnovers 
to  close  the  gap. 

Strong  performances  by  Tom  Eva,  Mike 
Grace  and  Mark  Minielly  gave  Conestoga  their 
hipest  output  of  the  year.  They  netted  22,  21 
and  15  points  respectfully.  Condors  record  now 
rests  at  1 win  and  9 losses.  Their  next  game  and 
last  one  this  term  is  Tuesday,  December  11 
against  George  Brown. 


CONDORS  LOSE  6XH  OF  SEASON 
by  Sue  McLellan 

On  Thursday,  November  29th  the  Hockey  Con- 
dors travelled  to  Humber  College  for  their  10th 
game  of  the  season. 

The  final  score  was  Humber  7 Conestoga  4. 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  was  2-0 
for  Humber,  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  second 
was  4 to  2 with  the  final  outcome  posting  Cones- 
toga's 6th  loss. 

Goal  scorers  for  the  5th  place  Humber  team 
were  Dana  Shutt  with  2,  Claude  Dinte,  Peter 
Cain,  Mike  Bankman,  Gord  Lorimer  and  Mike 
Daniels  with  one  goal  a piece. 

Goal  scorers  for  the  Condors  were  Doug  De- 
laronde  with  2 and  Duncan  Steer  and  Wally 
Baumgartner  with  one  each. 

This  loss  leaves  Conestoga  in  6th  place  with  a 
4 and  6 record. 


Activities  Chairman 

Needed  by  the  Dsa  Apply  to  the  DSA  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  further  information  talk  to  Dana  Culp  or 
Rick  Vogel  in  the  DSA  office. 

Grad  Photos 

Don’t  be  the  only  grad  without 
your  picture  in  the  yearbook. 

Only  *2  for  a three  shot  sitting  fee! 

between  January  7th  and  12th. 

Ask  your  student  rep  about  your  class  schedule. 

Come  out  and  crack  us  o smile. 
Professional  photographer  on  campus. 


MEN’S  BASKETBALL 
Score  of  Games  - Tuesday,  December  4,  1979 


FREDDIE’S  T’S  TIGGLERS  55 

THE  GIMP  IS  ON  39 

THE  CLUB  22 

HYDRAULIC  JUMPERS.  32 


NEXT  WEEK 
Game  Time:  9:00  p.m. 
FREDDIE'S  T’S  TIGGLERS 
vs 

THE  GIMP  IS  ON 


CO-ED  BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 
CONGRATULATIONS 
To 

FREDDIE’S  TIGGLES  & TIGGLETTES 
Champions  of  the  League 
Score  of  Final  Game  - 
Monday,  December  3, 1979 
FREDDIE'S  T’S  & TIGGLETTES  40 

HYDRAULIC  JUMPERS  24 

FREDDIE’S  TIGGLES  & TIGGLETTES  RE- 
MAIN UNDEFEATED  FOR  THE  ENTIRE 
SEASON! 


INTRAMURAL  HOCKEY  STANDINGS 
As  of  November  28,  1979 


GP  W 


Team 

1.  Floto’s  Flyers 

2.  No  Names 

3.  Eagles 

4.  Guelph  Wheels 

5.  Umlauts 

6.  Air  & Water  Wolves 

7.  Routers 

8.  Outlaws 

9.  Last  Chance 

10.  Panthers 

11.  B & G Bulls 

12.  Little  Puckers 

13.  Crim  Chiefs 

14.  Mechanical  Woodworkers 
TOP  SCORERS 
Name/Tcam 

1.  Terry  Denomme/Floto’s  Flyers 

2.  Bernie  KarnupisMo  Names 

3.  Kim  Underwood/Eagles 

4.  Tim  Allen/Eagles 

5.  John  Hinschberger/Floto's  Flyers 

6.  John  Shaw/Floto’s  Flyers 

7.  Bob  Bell/Routers 

8.  Greg  Templeman/No  Names 

9.  Bruce  Burdett/Ntr  Names 

10.  Graham  Giffen/Outlaws 

11.  Dave  Sparks/ Air  & Water  Wolves 

12.  Brian  Reid/Umlauts 


PTS. 

12 

2 10 
10 
10 
9 


. 7 

7 

7 

1 5 

1 4 

4 
4 
3 

Pts. 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

10 

8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


SUSPENSIONS 

Name/Team 

1.  Shawn  Voisin/Floto’s  Flyers 

2.  Kurt  Felker/Guelph  Wheels 


Wed,  Oct.  31  - 4 games 
Wed.  Oct,  31-4  games 


GOALIE  STATISTICS 


Name/Team  GP 

GA 

AVG. 

1.  Don  Wolan/A 

3 

3 

1 

2.  Greg  Montagano/Eagles 

4 

4 

1 

3.  Peter  Briant/Floto’s  Flyers 

4 

6 

1.5 

4.  David  Tennant/Guelph  Wheels 

4 

7 

1.8 

5.  Bernie  Kuechler/No  Names 

3.5 

7 

2 

6.  Kris  Munro/Last  Chance 

3 

6 

2 

7.  Rick  Pearce/Routers 

3 

7 

2.3 

8.  Ron  Ober/Umlauts 

3 

7 

2.3 

9.  Grant  LeClark/Umlauts 

1 

4 

4 

10.  Jamie  Niven/B  & G Bulls 

3 

13 

4.3 

11.  Bruce  Grant/Little  Puckers 

4 

18 

4.5 

12.  Peter  Ireson/  Woodworkers 

3 

15 

5 

13.  Tom  Portman/Crim  Chiefs 

1.75 

10 

5.7 

14.  Jim  Allen/Crim  Chiefs 

2.25  13 

5.8 

15.  Rick  Black/No  Names 

.5 

3 

6 

16.  Joel  Norris/Panthers 

4 

25 

6.3 

17.  Rick  Renner/Outlaws 

3- 

20 

6.7 

